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Abstract 



The Studies of Implementation project is a 3-year longitudinal 
investigation of planned educational change. Specifically, the 
research focuses on tne process by which an innovation becomes a 
pattern of individualized schooling, Thij=; study identifies those 
conditions that promote or retard change and relates them to the 
modifications they foster. 

Five potentially significant factors were identified by the 
research staff after a review of the change literature. Two of 
these variables are dealt with directly — job satisfaction and 
participation in the decision -making process. 

This working paper reports the results of a study of the rv'la- 
tionship between the perceived level of participation and level of 
30b satisfaction of secondary school teachers. The study provided 
an opportunity to pilot the decisional participation questionnaire 
which has since been adapted for use in the Studies of Implementa- 
tion project. The study also allowed for a beginning exploration 
of the relationship between two potential key variables in the 
change process. 

In investigating the relationship between decisional partici- 
pation and job satisfaction among secondary school teachers, this 
study: (a) tested the Alutto-Belasco argument that an individual's 

I 
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desire for increased participation mediates this relationship; 
(b) tested the validity of the commonly used "summated" scoring pro- 
cedure for measuring decisional participation; and (c) investigated 
the utility of defining decisional participation in terms of the 
frequency and extent of involvement. This study follows the direc- 
tion set by Alutto and Belasco but extends their work by assessing 
the practicality of considering decisional participation as 
bidimensional , consisting of the frequency (rate) and extent 
(quality) of subordinate involvement. 
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Background of the Study 



It IS generally acknowledged in practice and theory that the 
meaningful participation of subordinates in organizational decision 
making yields substantial benefits to the individual and the organi- 
zation. A number of studies have linked increased decisional parti- 
cipation to such organizationally valued outcomes as increased job 
satisfaction and productivity and decreased absenteeism, turnover, 
and resistance to change. On the other hand, however, other studies 
do not support such positive relationsnips . 

Most scholars do not interpret these inconsistent early findings 
as refuting the basic decisional participation hypothesis but rather 
have criticized the research methods used or have called attention to 
inconsistencies in defining basic terms. Further research has re- 
sulted in more complex concepts. These more recent theorists 
hypothesize that the effect of participation is predoiainantly situa- 
tional, depending on mediating factors such as subordinate personal- 
ity type, the leadership style, and the nature of the decisional 
issues or areas being addressed. With regard to these theories, the 
argument of Alutto and Belasco (1972) has captured a good deal of 
attention. They write: 

Researchers too often maintain that the desire for in- 
creased participation is equally and widely distributed 
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throughout an organization. ... It is more reasonable 
to assume that not all segments of the population are 
eqailly desirous of additional participation in organi- 
zational life. If this is correct, then the crucial 
variable is the discrepancy between current and desired 
rates of participation rather than a system member's ab- 
solute rate of participation. 

Alutto and Belasco demonstrated that the desire for increased 
decisional participation is by no means uniformly distributed, at 
least throughout the teacher population they sampled. In fact, they 
found some teachers who desired even less participation than they 
currently possessed. These findings substantiated a hypothetical 
typology for decisional participation in which members of an organi- 
zation were categorized as decisionaily deprived (participating less 
than desired) , decisionaily saturated (participating more than 
desired) , or in decisional equilibrium (participating as much as 
desired) . Further, Alutto and Belasco substantiated the validity 
of their typology by showing that the three groups also differed by 
age, sex, teaching level, employing organization, seniority, percep- 
tions of administrative influence, perceptions of role conflict, and 
attitudinal militancy. 

However, the central issue cf the Alutto-Belasco argument remains 
at least partially untested and unclear. It is not clear whether 
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the same or even greater levels of difference would have been ob- 
served had the criterion variable been the -xbsolute rate of parti- 
cipation, rather than the discrepancy measure. Thus the utility of 
the discrepancy concept still remains to be assessed. 

Also, the final recommendation made by Alutto and Belasco (1972) 
for future research is noteworthy: 

While this article has concentrated primarily on rates 
of decisional participation, the quality of that parti- 
cipation has not been systematically examined. Partici- 
pation can range from mere consultation to absolute 
control over final decisions . . . future research 
efforts might profitably focus on the relative impact 
of differing measures of participation in organization 
decision making, namely, concentration on type of parti- 
cipation in conjunction with overall rates of participa- 
tion . 

The purpose of the present study, then, was to test the key 
assumptions in the Alutto-Belasco argument. We questioned whether 
there is a relationship between the level of participation by sub- 
ordinates in organizational decision making and their level of job 
satisfaction, a commonly sought organizational outcome. Our study 
follows the direction set by Alutto and Belasco by investigating 
whether this relationship is mediated by the degree to which sub- 
ordinates desire decisional participation. We extend previous 
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work in the area by assessing the practicality of considering deci- 
sional participation as bidiinensional , consisting of the frequency 
(rate) and extent (quality) of subordinate involvement. 

In addition to the original work conducted by Alutto and 
Belasco, at least three studies dealing specifically with the Alutto- 
Belasco concept of participation have been reported. As dictated by 
their thesis, each study investigated the discrepancy between desired 
and actual levels of decisional participation. The studies represented 
simple variations of the same methodological paradigm. In each of the 
studies teacher respondents were presented with a list of decisional 
issues and were asked to rate each issue in terms of their actual 
and desired levels (frequency) of decisional involvement. The same 
basic set of approximately 11 decisional issues was used throughout. 
A discrepancy score was then computed for each respondent on each 
issue by subtracting the weights associated with their desired and 
actual levels of participation. The critical research variable was 
then derived by summing the scores for the entire set of issues. 

While methodologically similar, these studies differed sub- 
stantially in terms of their primary orientations. Best (1973) 
found a significant correlation of .35 5 between teacher morale, 
as assessed by the Purdue Opinionnaire, and the decisional dis- 
crepancy resume (a summated measure of the difference between 
actual and desired rates of participation) . Conway (1976) tested 
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the linearity of the relationship between teachers' participation 
in decision makinc, and their perceptions of their schools as organi- 
zatxons/ using Likert's "Profile of a School." Among several other 
noteworthy findings, Conway found partial evidence that this rela- 
tionship was curvilinear (more specifically, parabolic), and not 
linear as previously suspected. According to Conway, the peak of 
the curve between decisional deviation scores and perceptions of 
the organization occurred "where present and desired levels of 
part icipa.t ion are about equal. Both deprivation and saturation 
detract from the individual's satisfaction with the organization." 
And, finally, Mohrman, Cooke, and Mohrman (1978) investigated the 
importance of tre^ting participation in decision making as multi- 
dimensional. They tried to determine whether different patterns 
of participation were systematically associated with different types 
of decisions, and whether this difference mediated the relationships 
between participation and several organizationally relevant variables. 
The major premise of Mohrman et al. was largely supported: deci- 
sional issues were identifiable as being either in the technical or 
managerial domains (in the Parsonian sense) , and differential rates 
of participation were observed within these domains. 

In gener^-1, participation in the Technical Domain was 
found to be related to various effective responses of 
teachers to their job situation. Participation in 
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Managerial Dc:)main decisions, while correlated with 
participation in Technical Domain decisions, did not 
have a significant direct relationship with satisfac- 
tion or role stress scores (Mohrman et al., 1978). 
Each of the four studies was at least partially successful in 
substantiating its primary hypotheses. However, further points are 
well worth noting. First, with the interesting exception of the 
Mohrman et al, study and for perJiaps understandcible reasons, no 
attempt was made to compare the results obtained through use of 
discrepamcy measures to those that might be observed using a measure 
o-*^ absolute (actual or current) participation. Second, with the ex- 
ception of the Best study, the discrepancy measures of decisional 
participation never explained as much as 10% of the variance in any 
of the several organizationally relevant outcome variables. 

The main point of the Alutto-Belasco argument concerning the 
use of discrepancy measures is that the level at which subordinates 
desire to participate mediates the relationship between their actual 
level of decisional participation and organizationally desired out- 
comes. This notion, although admittedly persuasive, is only a 
supposition that dem^-inds empirical verification. Although each study 
could have tested its primary hypotheses using the perceived actual 
level of participation rather than the discrepancy measure, the results 
of such testing were only recorded in the instance of Mohrman et al. 
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Moreover, the results of the Mohrman et al. study cloud rather than 
clarify the Alutto-Belasco argument. As shown in Table 1 the Mohrman 
et al . study found that actual participation was usually as good 
as or better a predictor of the outcome variables than the discrep- 
ancy measure. Unfortunately, these findings must be viewed as only 
suggestive because there was slight divergence in the categorization 
of decisional issues under the actual participation and the discrep- 
ancy approaches. 

Turning to the comparatively low level of predictive power 
found for the discrepancy measure, one may posit two seemingly 
plausible explanations: (a) the mutual acceptance of a restrictive 
definition of decisional participation, or (b) the difficulties in 
structuring a conceptually clear summed measure of decisional parti- 
cipation or discrepancy. 

Although the problem of definition has hardly been resolved 
in the decision-making literature, most scholars view decisional 
participation as having more than one dimension. Alutto and Belasco, 
• for example, suggest: 

Participation can range from the mere presentation of an 
opinion, where the locus of authority rests elsewhere, to 
membership in the group which exercises final authority 
over an issue. Given varying shades of participation, 
not all forms of participation will produce identical or 
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Table 1 

Relevant Findings from the Mohrman et al. Study: ^ Partial 
Correlations Between Organizational Outcome Variables and 
the Actual Participation Approach and Discrepancy Approach 



Organizational 
outcome variable 


Actual participation 


Discrepancy approach 




Technical 
domain 


Managerial 
domain 


Technical 
domain 


Managerial 
domain 


Extrinsic job 
satisfaction 


.26* 


.11 


.28* 


.08 


Intrinsic job 
satisfaction 


.27* 


.08 


.16* 


.10 


Role ambiguity 


-.24* 


.06 


-.14** 


-.11 


Role overload 


-.02 


-.03 


-.02 


-.10 



The Mohrman et al. study focused upon the utility of differentially 
assessing the relationship between organizational outcome variables and 
decisional participation dependent upon the domain in which the decision 
under consideration resides. For this reason there is a bifurcation of 
the partial correlations. Also of importanc3 is the fact that there was 
some slight divergence between decisional issue categorization under the 
actual participation and the discrepancy approaches. 

b . 

Since discrepancy is equal to the actual score minus the desired 
score, a higher level of discrepancy is represented by a smaller number. 
Therefore, a positive correlation indicates that less deprivation is 
associated with a high level of the organizational outcome variable. 

*£ < .001. 

**£ < .01. 
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even similar organizational outcomes. . . . While this 
article has concentrated primarily on rates of decisional 
participation, the quality of that participation has 
not been systematically examined. 
Similar to the Alutto and Belasco study, the other three studies 
dealt with the frequency or rate of participation. This is most ex- 
plicit in the Conway and Mohrman et al . study. For example, a typical 
Item in the format used by Conway read as follows: 

When a new faculty member is hired in your school or de- 
partment, would you be involved in making such a decision? 

Never . . . Sometimes . . . Often . . . Always 
Do you want to be involved in making such a decision? 
Never . . . Sometimes . . . Often . . . Always 
A typical item in the Mohrman et al. format read as follows: 
How frequently do you actually participate in the de- 
cision (of hiring new professional personnel)? 

Never .... (5-point scale) .... Always 
How frequently do you think you should participate in 
the decision (of hiring new professional personnel)? 

Never .... (5-point scale) .... Always 
If decisional participation is more than unidimensional and the 
dimensions are somewhat independent, then the measurement of only the 
frequency dimension provides an incomplete, if not faulty, picture of 
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decisional participation. One would expect the frequency measure 
alone to have little predictive power. 

Methodologically, each of the four studies would have profited 
from a criterion variable that offered greater conceptual clarity. 
This problem arose as a direct consequence of forming an overall 
discrepancy or participation measure by summing the responses to 
the 11 individual decisional issues. This problem is known as 
arithmetic cancellation, or more generally, a problem of aggregation. 
It is entirely possible for two respondents to have strikingly dif- 
ferent profiles across the set of issues yet receive tha same summed 
score. For example, an individual scoring high on half the i*-oms 
and low on the other half would receive the same sommated scale score 
as one who scored at the mid-range on all the items. Along with their 
different decisional profiles, these individuals might well exhibit 
different levels of job satisfaction, but the use of a summated scale 
score for the participation variable would obscure this relationship. 

The results of the Mohrman et al . study indicate that the deci- 
sional participation scale is not internally consistent. The 
authors demonstrate that systematically different levels of response 
are related to different issues within the participation instrument 
and that certain clusters of issues are differentially related to 
various organizational outcomes. 

Given this argument and the findings of Mohrman et al., the 
problem of aggregation must be avoided to accurately assess the 
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relationship between decisional participation and organizational out- 
comes. The most direct way to solve the problem is to avoid use of 
a suiranated measure, relying instead on an analytical procedure which 
retains the profile of an individual's responses. One appropriate 
analytical procedure is multiple linear regression. However, while 
the use of multiple linear regression might eradicate one problem^ 
It creates another. The underlying assumption of linear regression 
conflicts with the curvilinear hypothesis tested and tentatively 
supported by Conway. 



The purpose of the study was to investigate the relationship 
between the decisional participation and job satisfaction of secon- 
dary school teachers. More specifically, the purpose was to: 
(a) test the utility of the Alutto-Belasco argument that an indi- 
vidual's desire for increased participation mediates the relation- 
ship between decisional participation and job satisfaction, (b) test 
the validity of the commonly used "summed" scoring procedure for 
measuring decisional participation; and (c) investigate the value 
of defining decisional participation in terms of frequency and 
extent of involvement. To this end, three basic research foci 
are defined: 



Purposes of This Study 
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1. The summated measures of participation will explain less of 
the variance in job satisfaction than will the non-summed (or pro- 
file) measures. 

2. The frequency and extent of participation, in combination, 
will explain more of the variance in job satisfaction than will 
either measure taken singly. 

3. The discrepancy measure of participation (in terms of frequency, 
extent, or a combination of both) will explain more of the variance 

in job satisfaction than will the actual level of participation. 

Proc edures 

To facilitate comparisons across studies, the present investi- 
gation was conducted similarly to those which preceded it. In par- 
ticular, the present study replicates the work of Conway: the 
study adhered to Conway's sampling plan, instrumentation format, 
and set of decisional issues. 

The Sample 

Cluster sampling was used to select potential respondents. The 
initial sampling frame consisted of all public high schools in the 
state of Illinois. Eleven schools were drawn at random; schools 
having fewer than 20 full-time faculty members were not admitted to 
the sample. Twenty teachers were then drawn at random from each of 
the 11 high schools. The principals of the 11 schools coordinated 

o 24 
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the delivery and receipt of the instrument packages. An unmarked 
envelope was provided to each teacher to ensure anonymity. The 
final sample included 220 teachers. Of these, 155 teachers completed 
and returned the instrument. The response rate was 70,5% and all 11 
schools were represented. The only difference between the sampling 
plans of the two studies was that Conway's schools were not selected 
from a larger set of schools. 

Of the 155 respondents, 81 (52,3%) were male, 73 (47,1%) were 
female, and one teacher declined to specify his or her sex. Over 
40% of the respondents had been teaching for 11 or more years, only 
16% for less than 5 years, Pjoughly one-quarter of the 155 teachers 
had spent at least the last 11 years as a teacher in their present 
school of employ and almost one-third were employed in their present 
school less than 5 years (see Table 2), 

Job Satisfaction 

Job satisfaction was defined in accordance with the use of this 
term established by March and Simon (1958), That is, job satisfac- 
tion was defined as a lack of willingness to leave one's current 
post. Although related to other definitions of the term, this 
definition is distinct from those which typically focus upon a 
worker's satisfaction with various job facets such as working condi- 
tions, pay, or probability of advancement. The concept of job 
satisfaction was operational ized through the use of a five item. 
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Table 2 
Description of Respondents 
(N = 155) 



Category 



Sex 



Males 

Females 

Unspecified 



81 
73 
1 



Percent 
of total 



52.3 
47.1 
0.6 



B. Years as a teacher 

Unspecified 

0-1 year 

2-4 years 

5-7 years 

8-10 years 

11-13 years 

More than 13 years 



1 

5 
20 
27 
36 
i8 
48 



0.6 
1.0 
12.9 
17.4 
23.2 
11.6 
31.0 



Years as a teacher in 
present school of employ 

Unspecified 

0-1 year 

2-4 years 

5-7 years 

8-10 years 

11-13 years 

More than 13 years 



1 

10 
38 
26 
41 
11 
28 



0.6 
6.5 
24.5 
16.8 
26.5 
7.1 
18.1 
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five-iX)int Likert-type scale constructed by Miskel (1979). The 
scale wds composed of the following items: 

1. I often think of changing jobs. 

2. I am somewhat dissatisfied with my job. 

3. As I evaluate my future as an educator, I feel my level 
of satisfaction will increase. 

4. if I came into enough money so that I could live comfort- 
ably without working, I would quit my job. 

5. Teaching gives me a great deal of personal satisfaction. 
Miskel calculated the internal reliability of the scale to be 

greater than .6 (Cronbach Alpha). The data for the present study 
generated a connected split halves coefficient of .814. 

The five response categories, which ranged from "strongly dis- 
agree" through "strongly agree," were weighted from 1 to 5; items 
number 1, 2, and 4 above were reverse scored. The criterion 
measure of job satisfaction was computed by summing over all five 
items, yielding a scale with a potential range from 5 to 25 with 
higher scores indicating higher job satisfaction. Based on the 
pilot study (N = 14), the scale was found to be relatively stable 
and internally consistent. The internal consistency of the job 
satisfaction scale is further buttressed by the data of the 
present investigation. In this case (N = 155), \ le uncorrected 
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split halves corr-^lation was observed to be .687 while the individual 
item total score correlations varied from .635 to .819 (see Table 3). 

Although the potential range of the scale was from 5 to 25, the 
observed range for che present study was 7 to 25. The respondents 
exhibited a mean level of job satisfaction of 17.45 with a standard 
deviation of 3.96. The distribution of observed scores is presented 
in Tables 4 and 5. 

Decisional Participation 

The decisional participation instrument was structured around 
the 11 decisional issues identified by Conway (1976) and contained 
the following stimulus items: 

1. Hiring a new faculty member in school or department. 

2. Preparation of school or department budgets. 

3. Selecting new textbooks. 

4. Resolving student academic or personal problems. 

5. Determining individual faculty assignments. 

6. Resolving a faculty member's grievance. 

7. Planning new building facilities. 

8. Resolving problems involving community groups. 

9. Resolving problems with administrative services. 

10. Determining faculty members' salaries. 

11. Determining general instructional pc'xcy. 
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Table 3 

Internal Consistency of the Job Satisfaction 
Scale: Inter-item Correlations 













Scale 


Item 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 score 


1 


1.00 










2 


.673 


1.00 








3 


.390 


.296 


1. 00 






4 


.376 


.367 


. 371 


1.00 




5 


.510 


.483 


. 303 


.443 


1.00 


Scale 
score 


.819 


.780 


.635 


.710 


.713 1.00 


Note. 


Table 


entries are 


Pearson product- 


-moment correlation 



coefficients computed over all 155 respondents of the present 
study. 



Table 4 
Frequency Distribution of 
Job Satisfaction Scores 
(N = 155) 



Score 


Frequency 


7 


1 


8 


2 


9 


3 


10 


7 


11 


2 


12 


3 


13 


4 


14 


10 


15 


13 


16 


15 


17 


12 


18 


17 


19 


14 


20 


9 


.1 


22 


22 


7 


23 


9 


24 


3 


25 


2 



29 



19 



Table 5 

Frequency Distribution of Responses to the 
Job Satisfaction Scale, Item by Item 



Item 


Strong] y 
disagree 
(1) 


Disagree 
(2) 


Neutral 
(3) 


Agree 
(4) 


Strongly 
agree 
(5) 


Mean 


SD 


1 


14 


32 


36 


48 


25 


3,25 


1,21 


2 


5 


48 


31 


48 


23 


3,23 


1,14 


3 


4 


33 


33 


70 


15 


3,38 


1,01 


4 


13 


25 


26 


63 


28 


3,44 


1,20 


5 


0 


9 


14 


75 


57 


4,16 


,82 



30 



20 



These issues were derived by Conway from the Alutto-Belasco (1972) 
Decisional Participation Scale: 

The principals participating in the (Conway) study re- 
viewed the (Alutto-Belasco) set of situations and indi- 
cated that there was some redundancy with certain 
situations and that others might be more appropriate 
for their teachers. Consequently, one item was added 
(dealing with administrative services) , one eliminated 
(determining disciplinary policies), and two combined 
into one item (instructional policy determination and 
determining instructional methods and techniques). 
Similarly, a group of teachers, principals, professors, and students 
from Illinois and Wisconsin reviewed Conway's set of decisional 
issues and declared them appropriate for use in the present study. 
Four questions, representing the dimensions of actual /desired and 
frequency/ extent of decisional participation, were asked with 
respect to each decisional issue, A representative set of ques- 
tions is as follows: 

1, With what frequency do you actually participate in 

deciding on hiring a new faculty member in your school 
or department? 

Always , , , Often , , , Sometimes , , , Never 
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2. TO what frequency would you like to pcorticipate in 
hiring a new faculty member in your school or depart- 
ment? 

Always . . . Often . . . Sometimes . . . Never 

3. To what extent do you actually participate in hiring 
a new faculty member in your school or department? 

Recommend Suggest Possible Provide or 
Make the the Alternative Gather Not 

Decision . . . Decision . . . Decisions . . . Information . . . Participate 

4. To what extent would you like to participate in hiring 
a new faculty member in your school or department? 

Recommend Suggest Possible Provide or 
Make the the Alternative Gather Not 

Decision . . . Decision . . . Decisions . . . Information . . . Participate 
In addition to being asked to indicate the actual/desired and 
frequency/extent of decisional participation with respect to each of 
the 11 issues, respcndents were asked to rate how important it was 
to them to participate in decisions concerning that issue. Five 
response options were provided ranging from "very important" to "un- 
important." Respondents were also asked to select three issues of 
the 11 which they felt were most important in which to participate. 

Vroom Index of Psychological Participation (Influence ) 

In his earlier investigations concerning decisional involvement, 
Vroom (1973) accepted the definition of participation put forth by 
French, Israel, and As (1960): 
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A process of joint decision making by two or more parties 
in which the decisions have future effects on thone making 
them. The amount of participation by any individual is the 
amount of influence he has on the decisions and plans agreed 
upon. 

Vroom further differentiated between what he called "psychological 
participation," the amount of influence an individual perceives to 
have on decision making, and "objective participation," the amount 
of influence the individual actually has on decision making. Vroom 
operational ized psychological participation (hereafter called "per^ 
ceived influence") by constructing what has come to be called the 
Vroom Index. The Vroom Index is composed of four five-point Likert- 
type questions; the criterion measure is tha sum of the four responses 
which are weighted from 1, representing low participation, to 5, 
representing high participation. The scale, slightly modified for 
use in the present study, took the following form: 

1. In general, how much say or influence do you have on what 
goes on in your school? (low/high) 

2. Do you feel you can influence the decisions of your 
principal regarding things about which you are concerned? 
(definitely no/definitely yes) 

3. Does your principal ask your opinion when a problem comes 
up which involves your work? (definitely no/definitely yes) 
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4. If you have a suggestion for improving your school in some 
way^ how easy is it for you to get your ideas across to your princi- 
pal? (very difficult/very easy) 

Vroom calculated the test-retest reliability (over a 7 -month 
period for 91 supervisors) to the Vroom Index to be ,61, Further- 
more, according to Vroom (1973), 

When 14 supervisors who changed either their position or 
their superior during this period were removed from this 
group, the reliability coefficient Increased to ,63, The 
correlation for the transferrees was ,^4, 

The data from the present study of 155 secondary school teachers 
were similarly used to assess the internal consistency of the Vroom 
Index. In this case, the odd-even correlation was found to be ,801 
while the item-total score correlations ranged from ,770 to ,883 (see 
Table 6) , 

The scale has a potential range from 4 to 20 with higher scores 
representing higher levels of perceived influence. The observed 
range of responses in the present study was 4 to 20; the mean 
response was 13,10 with a standard deviation of 3.90. Response fre- 
quencies by item and for the total scale are presented in Tables 7 
and 8 respectively. 
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Table 6 

Internal Consistency of the Vroom Index: 





Inter 


-item and 


Total Score Correlations 
(N = 155) 


Item 


1 


2 


3 4 Total score 


1 


1.00 






2 


.627 


i.OO 




3 


.496 


.682 


1.00 


4 


.553 


.670 


.654 1.00 


Total 
score 


.770 


.883 


.862 .852 1.00 
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Table 7 

Frequency Distribution of Responses 
to the Vroom Index, by Item 



Response options 



Item 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Mean 


SD 


1 


24 


54 


51 


23 


3 


2.53 


.99 


2 


10 


29 


40 


51 


25 


3.34 


1.15 


3 


17 


17 


27 


39 


55 


3.63 


1.35 


4 


6 


22 


37 


52 


38 


3.61 


1.12 



o 
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Table 8 

Frequency Distribution of Responses 
to the Vroom Index, Total Scale 



Scale score Frequency 





0 
£t 


5 


1 


\j 


\j 


7 


\j 


8 


10 


9 


12 


10 


3 


11 


12 


12 


11 


13 


14 


14 


10 


15 


16 


16 


17 


17 


16 


18 


12 


19 


4 


20 


3 
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Scoring Rules 

Modified decision condition > In each of the 11 decisional 
areas, respondents were asked to rate their actual frequency and de- 
sired frequency of decisional participation. The same set of four 
response options (always, often, sometimes, never) was provided for 
both ratings. The response options were assigned successive values 
from 1 for "always" to 4 for "never." Each subject's modified deci- 
sional condition was computed by subtracting the desired frequency 
of participation from the actual frequency of participation for 
each area and then summing over all 11 areas. The modified decisional 
condition scale thus had a potential range of -33 through +33. Posi- 
tive scores on the scale would characterize teachers having less 
frequent participation than desired; negative scores would character- 
ize more frequent participation than desired; a score of zero would 
characterize teachers participating as frequently as they desired. 
In terms of the Alutto-Belasco typology, the three clusters of scores 
correspond to the decisional conditions of deprivation (positl^^e 
scores), saturation (negati^^e scores), and equilibrir-- (zero scores). 
The scoring of the modified decisional condition scale in this study 
corresponds precisely to the procedure used by Conway except that 
the weightings of the response options were reversed. This proce- 
dure reverses the relationship between the sign of the scale score 
and the identification of decisional condition in the two studies. 
As pointed out by Conway, this scoring procedure maintains the 
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cancelling aspect of the Alutto-Belasco scheme, but allows for dif- 
ferences in degree of deprivation or saturation that may not totally 
cancel. (Fee Table 9,) 

The observed range of the modified decisional condition scale 
for the 155 respondents was -4 to 22; the respondents exhibited a 
mean decisional condition score of 9.52 and a standard deviation of 
5.09. The distribution of responses are tabulated in Table 10. 

Fitting the teachers' responses into the Alutto-Belasco deci- 
sional condition typology showed three teachers in the state of 
decisional saturation, five in decisional equilibrium, and 147 in 
decisional deprivation. This distribution is compared to the corres- 
ponding distribution obtained by Conway in Table 11. As shown, an 
overwhelming percentage of teachers in both studies were in a state 
of decisional deprivation. Whereas in the Conway study a greater 
percent were decisionally saturated than in a decisional equilibrium, 
the reverse is true in the present study. 

Findings 

The findings of this research will be presented in two sections. 
First, we will discuss the perceived importance of the 11 de-ision 
issues. Second, the findings concerning 12 specific hypotheses will 
be presented. 
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Table 9 

Perceived Degree of Actual and Desired 
Frequencies of Participation, by Decisional Area 

(N = 155) 



Decisional area 


Actual frequency 
of participation 


Desired frequency 
of participation 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 




1 


3.49 


.93 


2.00 


.97 


2 


2.22 


1,24 


1.55 


.79 


3 


1.57 


,80 


1.18 


.55 


4 


2,14 


.82 


1.83 


.71 


5 


2.95 


1,06 


2.05 


.95 


6 


3,46 


.67 


2.66 


.84 


7 


3.18 


,94 


1.94 


.93 


8 


3,63 


.56 


2.96 


.76 


9 


.366 


,65 


3.12 


,80 


10 


3.17 


,95 


1.89 


1.02 


11 


2,66 


.84 


1.45 


.64 
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Table 10 

Frequency Distribution of Modified 
Decisional Conditions Scores 



Modified decisional 
condition score 


Frequency 


- 4 


1 


- 2 


2 


0 


5 


2 


3 


4 


9 


6 


26 


8 


22 


10 


21 


12 


21 


14 


21 


16 


11 


18 


5 


20 


6 


22 


2 
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Table 11 

Distribution of Scores within the Alutto-Belasco 
Typology: Modified Decisional Condition 
Scoring Procedure 



Davi s -Frank Conway 

(N = 155) (N = 166) 

Percentage Percentage 

Decision condition N of N N of N 

Deprivation 147 94,9 144 86,7 

Equilibrium 5 3,2 9 5,4 

Saturation 3 1,9 13 7,8 
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Impo rtance of the 11 Decisional Issues 

The respondents were asked to rate each of the 11 decisional 
issues in terms of how important it was to them to participate in 
decisions about that issue. Five response options were provided 
ranging from "very important" to "unimportant"? the response options 
were weighted from 1 to 5 respectively, with low scores attached to 
very important areas. The mean and standard deviations of this 
response set taken over all 155 respondents are presented in Table 12. 

As shown, the means range from 1.19 (for "selecting new text 
books for a course in your department or school") through 3.26 (for 
"resolving problems with administrative services"). Because these 
figures correspond most closely to the responses "very important" 
and "somewhat important" respectively, j.t is quite clear that the 
respondents dif f erenti^.ted among the items although, on the whole, 
all were rated as somewhat important. 

There was considerable variation among the respondents regarding 
the relative importance of the issues. This is reflected in the 
standard deviation figures presented in Table 12 but is perhaps 
more easily seen in the distribution of ratings within each area 
(see Table 13). Significant proportions of the respondents selected 
each of the response options. As tne tabulations indicate, the 
issues are perceived to be of differential importance and this 
dete>-mination is substantially a personal affair. 
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Table 12 

Relative "Importance" of Decisional Issues: 
Means and Standard Deviations 
(N = 155) 



L^C^^ X o XvJl ICIJ. X O OLlC; 


Mean 


cn 


KanK 


1 




J. . zo 


o 
o 


2 


1.73 


,'i6 


4 


3 


1.19 


,57 


1 


4 


1 66 


.78 


2 (tie) 


5 


2,21 


1.10 


7 


6 


^.51 


1,12 


9 


7 


2,09 


1,16 


6 


8 


3.00 


1,10 


10 


9 


3.26 


1,18 


11 


10 


1,89 


1.18 


5 


11 


1,66 


,79 


2 (tie) 



Based on a five-point Likert-type scale ranging from very 
important (weighted "1") through unimportant (weighted "5"), 
Low scores indicate more important areas, 

^Ranked in accordance with the mean response from "1" 
(most important) to "11" (least important). 
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Table 13 

Frequency Distribution of Response to the 
Importance of the Decisional Issues 
(N = 155) 



Response options 



Decisional 
issue 


Blank 


Very 
important 


Important 


Somewhat 
important 


Somewhat 
unimportant 


Unimportant 


1 


2 


46 


41 


37 


17 


12 


2 


1 


79 


48 


18 


6 


3 


3 


3 


127 


20 


4 


0 


1 


4 


2 


75 


52 


25 


1 


0 


5 


2 


45 


50 


41 


11 


6 


6 


1 


25 


60 


45 


11 


13 


7 


1 


62 


39 


35 


11 


7 


8 


2 


7 


44 


55 


30 


17 


9 


3 


6 


33 


42 


48 


23 


10 


4 


72 


40 


23 


9 


7 


11 


2 


72 


63 


14 


3 


1 



4,y 
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To verify the internal consistency of the importance ratings, 
respondents were asked to select 3 of the 11 issues which they felt 
were most important in which to participate. The resilts of this 
procedure are recorded in Table 14, As can be seen by comparing 
Tables 12 and 14, 6 of the 11 issues were ranked identically by 
both procedures; two more issues ranked within one unit and three 
issues ranked within two units. 

Hypotheses 

Twelve specific hypotheses were tested. The hypotheses and 
findings are discussed below, 

H^: There is no significant relationship between teachers* 
perceived degree of decisional involvement and their 
level of job satisfaction, (Teachers who perceive 
themselves as having a high degree of decisional in- 
volvement will exhibit higher levels of job satisfac- 
tion than will those teachers who perceive themselves 
as having little decisional involvement,) 
Respondents identified the frequency with which they actually 
participated in deciding each of the 11 decisional areas. The four 
response categories rana-^i from "always" to "never" and were weighted 
1 through 4 respectively, A teachers* perceived degree of decisional 
involvement was calculated by summing the 11 responses, yielding a 



Table 14 

The Identification^ of "Most Important" Issues 



Decisional issue 


Frequency of 
selection 


Rank based on frequency 
of selection^ 


1 


39 


6 


2 


67 


3 


3 


106 


1 


4 


58 


4 


5 


35 


7 


6 


6 


9 


7 


23 


8 


8 


3 


10 (tie) 


9 


3 


10 (tie) 


10 


53 


5 


11 


70 


2 



Each respondent selected the three issues in which they 
felt it was most important for them to participate, 
b 

The rank of "1" is given to the most frequently selected 
issue; the rank of "11" to the least frequently selected issue. 
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scale with a potential range from 0 to 44, High values of the scale 
signified low levels of perceived decisional involvement. For the 
155 respondents, the observed range was 17 through 40 with the mean 
32.1 and the standard deviation 4,59, Ail but five respondents 
scored in excess of 22, the midpoint score of the potential range. 
Quite clearly, the respondents as a group did not perceive themselN^es 
as participating greatly in the 11 decisional areas. 

The hypothesis was tested by calculating the Pearson product- 
moment correlation between the two scale scores, job satisfaction 
and perceived degree of decisional involvement. The observation 
of a significant inverse correlation would support the substantive 
hypothesis. The observed correlation, -,059, was not statistically 
significant at even the ,10 level. In the sample only about one- 
third of one percent of job satisfaction variance was predicted by 
perceived degree of decisional involvement variance. It does not 
appear that perceived degree of decisional involvement is a useful 
predictor of job satisfaction among teachers, 

H^: There will be no significant relationship between 

teachers' perceived degree of decisional involvement, 
when weighted in accordance to the importance of de- 
cisional area, and their level of job satisfaction, 
(Teachers who perceive themselves as having a high 
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degree of decisional involvement, especially in those 
areas they identify as important for their participa- 
tion, will evidence higher levels of job satisfaction 
than will those who perceive themselves as having 
lesser degrees of involvement.) 
In addition to identifying the frequency with which they actually 
participr:ted in each of the 11 decisional areas, the respondents were 
asked to rate how important it was to them to participate in each 
area. Fivs response options were provided ranging from "very impor- 
tant'' (weighted 1) to "unimportant" (weighted 5). The effect of 
differential importance among decisional areas was entered into the 
analysis by multiplying the rated importance of each area by the 
perceived degree of involvement in that area. The criterion scale 
was then computed by summing the 11 decisional areas. The scale had 
a potential range of 11 through 220 and an observed mean and standard 
deviation of 77.4 and 24.3 respectively. 

The observed correlation between the job satisfaction scale and 
weighted decisional involvement scale was .163 which was not statis- 
tically significant. The null hypothesis, therefore, was supported. 
H^: There is no significant linear relationship between 

teachers' decisional discrepancy score (the niamerical 
difference between desired and actual frequencies of 
participation summed over all 11 decisional areas) 
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and their level of job satisfaction. (Teachers with 
a large discrepancy between the frequency with which 
they would like to participate and the frequency with 
which they actually do participate will exhibit lower 
levels of job satisfaction than those whose desired 
and actual frequencies of participation are less dis- 
crepant. ) 

For each decisional area, the teachers' desired frequency of 
participation (always = 1; often = 2; sometimes = 3; rarely = 4) was 
subtracted from their actual frequency of decisional participation 
(always = 1; often = 2; sometimes = 3; rarely = 4). These discrep- 
ancy figures were summed over all 11 decisional areas to yield the 
criterion measure. 

The Pearson product-moment correlation between job satisfaction 
and the decisional discrepancy score was computed to be -.060. This 
score is not significant at even the .10 level. Therefore, decisional 
discrepancy is no better an indicator of job satisfaction than per- 
ceived actual frequency of participation. 

H^: There is no significant linear relationship between 
job satisfaction and the decisional discrepancy 
score when the latter variable is weighted by the 
perceived importance of each decisional area. 
A subject's discrepancy between actual and desired participation 
within each decisional area was multiplied by the subject's perception 
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Of the importance of involvement in deciding that area. These figures 
were summed over all 11 decisional areas to yield the criterion 
measure. The potential range of this scale is -165 to 165; the ob- 
served range was -10 to 65 with a mean of 19.33 and a standard devia- 
tion of 11.9. 

A correlation of .035 was computed between the weighted decisional 
discrepancy score and job satisfaction. The finding was not signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. 

H^: There is no significant difference between the mean 
levels of job satisfaction shown by those teachers 
in decisional deprivation, decisional equilibrium, 
and decisional saturation when categorization into 
these states takes place with respect to the modified 
decisional condition. (The job satisfaction of 
teachers in decisional equilibrixam will be greater 
than those in decisional saturation, which will be 
greater than those who are decisionally deprived.) 
The null hypothesis was tested through a one-way analysis of 
variance. Findings were not significant at the .05 level. 

H^: There is no significant difference between the mean 
levels of job satisfaction of teachers in decisional 
deprivation, decisional equilibrium, and decisional 
saturation when categorization into these states 
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takes place as a function of the modified decisional 
condition score when weighted by the perceived im- 
portance of each decisional area. 
The null hypotheses was tested through a one-way analysis of 
variance. The results of this statistical procedure also showed no 
statistical significance. 

H^: There is no significant linear relationship between 
•; a teacher's perceived level of influence over organi- 

zational decision making (as measured by the Vroom 
Index) and degree of job satisfaction. (Teachers 
wJ::o perceive themselves as having a greater level 
of decisional influence will exhibit higher levels 
of job satisfaction than will their counterparts who 
perceive themselves as having lesser influence.) 
This hypothesis was tested by correlation methods: A Pearson 
product-moment correlation of .160 was calculated between the Vroom 
Index and the Job-Satisfaction Scale scores of the 155 survey respond- 
ents. This correlation attains significance at the .05 level. More- 
over, since the correlation coefficient is positive, the null hypothe- 
sis is rejected in favor of the substantive hypothesis: a statis- 
tically significant direct relationship exists between teachers* per- 
ceived level of decisional influence and their degree of job satisfac- 
tion. 
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H^: There is no significant linear relationship between 
teachers' perceived frequency of decisional partici- 
pation and their perceived level of decisional in- 
fluence. (Teachers who see themselves as being more 
frequently involved in organizational decision making 
will also see themselves as having more decisional 
influence than will their less involved colleagues.) 
A teacher's perceived frequency of decisional participation was 
measured by summing the individual's reported actual frequency of 
participation in the 11 decisional areas. The Vroom Index was taken 
as a measure of perceived decisional influence. Due to the weightings 
applied to the response categories of the perceived frequency of 
participation scale, an inverse relationship would support the sub- 
stantive hypothesis. 

A Pearson product-moment correlation of -.373, significant at 
the .05 level, was found. Hence, the null hypothesis is rejected in 
favor of the substantive hypothesis. 

No correlation was observed between teachers' desired frequency 
of decisional participation and their perceived degree of decisional 
influence. 

H^: There is no significant linear relationship between 
the modified decisional condition score and the 
Vroom Index. (The greater the discrepancy between 
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desired and actual frequency of participation, the 



lower the Vroom Index.) 



The computed correlation, significant at the .05 level, was -.280. 
Thus, the magnitude and direction of the correlation support the 
substantive hypothesis. 

H^^: There is no significant relationship between the 

number of decisional areas in which teachers parti- 
cipate and their level of job satisfaction. (Using 
the Alutto and Belasco scoring procedure, those 
teachers who perceive themselves as participating in 
more decisions will exhibit a higher level of job 
satisfaction than will those teachers who perceive 
themselves as not sc participating.) 
A correlation coefficient of only .033, not significant at the 
.05 level, was observed between the actual frequency of participation 
sc^^ ^ore (as in Alutto and Belasco) and the job satisfaction scale. 
H^^: There is no significant relationship between the 

Alutto-Belasco criterion measure and job satisfac- 
tion. 

A correlation coefficient of .049, not signifinnt at the .05 
level, was observed between the summation of discrepancy scores and 
the job satisfaction scale. 

H : There is no significant difference in the levels 



of job satisfaction of those teachers categorized 
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in the states of decisional saturation, equilibrium, 
and deprivation when labeled through application of 
the Alutto-Belasco scoring procedure • 
The Alutto-Belasco scoring procedure categorized 147 of the 155 
teachers as beino decisionally deprived, 5 as being in decisional 
equilibrium, and 3 as decisionally saturated. These groups exhibited 
mean levels of job satisfaction of 17.42, 18.33, and 15.00 respec- 
tively. An analysis of variance yielded an F^-ratio of 0.95, not 
significant at the .05 level. 

Results 

Research Focus 1 : The summated measures of participation will 
explain less of the variance in job satisfaction than will 
the non-summated (or profile) measures. 

None of the analyses using the summated measures as independent 
variables produced regression equations significant at the .05 level. 
On the other hand, with the exception of the analyses dealing solely 
with the nxtent of participation (both actual extent and discrepancy 
of extent), the profile measures were significantly related to job 
satisfaction. Apparently, the summated measures are afflicted with 
significant conceptual and mechanical difficulties. As pointed out 
earlier, these difficulties mask the r ' itionship between decisional 
participation and job satisfaction. 
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Research Focus 2 ; The frequency and extent of partici- 
pation, in combination, will explain more of the variance 
in job satisfaction than wi • I either measure taken singly. 
The regressions o^ job satisfaction on the profile measures of 
actual participation were significant at the .05 level for the actual 
frequency of participation and the combination of actual frequency 
and extent. Taken alone, the actual extent of participation was 
not significantly related to job satisfaction. The combination 
measure explained 17.9% of the variance in the dependent variable 
while the actual frequency of participation alone explained only 
10.3%. Thus, both dimensions considered simultaneously nearly 
doubled the explanatory power of either dimension ta?'en singly. 
Identical results were obtained by the regression analyses wherein 
the independent variables were 'he profile measures of discrepancy. 
In this case, the combination of frequency and extent more than 
doubled the perc^Lntage of variance explained by either measure taken 
sxngly (16.8% versus 6.8%). 

In conclusion, the data of the study support the utility of 
defining decisional participation as at least bidimensional, includ- 
ing the frequency and extent of participation. 

Research Focus 3 : The discrepancy measure of participa- 
tion will explain more of the variance in job satisfaction 
than will the 'victual level of participation. 
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Job satisfaction was separately regressed on three profile mea- 
sures of actual decisional participation: the frequency of partici- 
pation, the extent of participation, and the combination of these 
two. Similarly, job satisfaction was regressed on each of the 
corresponding profile measures of discrepancy. Only the regressions 
involving the extent of participation and its associated discrepancy 
profile were not significant at the .05 level. For each of the 
significant regressions, however, the profile measures of actual 
participation explained a greater proportion of the variance in job 
satisfaction than did the corresponding discrepcmcy measures. The 
discrepancy measures did not radically alter the relationship between 
decisional participation and job satisfaction. On the other hand, 
neither did the discrepancy measures improve the prediction of job 
satisfaction over that observed through the use of measures of actual 
decisional participation. So the argument of Alutto and Belasco was 
not upheld in the population we sampled, the scoring procedures we 
used, and the dependent variable of job satisfaction. Our findings 
tend to support the conclusion that the level at which subordinates 
desire to participate in organizational decision making does not 
mediate the relationship between their actual level of participation 
and their degree of job satisfaction. 
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Discussion 

A significant positive relationship was observed between the 
level at which secondary school teachers participate in organiza- 
tional decision making and their degree of job satisfaction. Be- 
cause decisional participation is undoubtedly only one of many 
determinants of job satisfaction, it would be unreasonable to 
suppose that this variable alone would account for a high proportion 
of the variance of job satisfaction. Our finding that one can ex- 
plain 17.9% of the variance in job satisfaction by knowiag a sub- 
ordinate's actual frequency and extent of decisional participation 
is highly supportive of the general participation hypothesis: in- 
creased decisional involvement is positively associated with the 
attainment of desired organizational outcomes. 

While the present study supported the general participation 
hypotheses, it did not support the Alutto and Belasco argument that 
this hypothesized relationship was mediated by the level at which 
subordinates desire to participate. The perceived actual level of 
subordinate participation was found to he at least as good a pre- 
dictor of job satisfaction as was the discrepancy measure, advocated 
by Alutto and Belasco, which was derived from the difference between 
actual and desired levels of decisional participation, since the 
Alutto and Belasco argument is so logically persuasive, its lack of 
support was somewhat startling and demands further consideration. 
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There are several possible explanations for the findings of the present 
study other than the complete refutation of the Alutto and Belasco 
theory. 

First, of course, our negative findings are limited to the popula- 
tion sampled. While the sampling procedures seem adequate to general- 
ize to the target population, the secondary school teachers who 
responded to the present survey did not cover the full range of 
decisional conditions hypothesized to >^y Alutto and Belasco. 

Hardly any teachers were in the state which Alutto and Belasco termed 
decisional saturation. While the respondents differed in the degree 
to which they desired to participate, few actually participated — on 
any of the decisional issues — in excess of this amount. Possibly 
the Alutto and Belasco argument would be supported when the range of 
the discrepancy variable was greater than in the present study. 

Second, the findings of the current investigation cannot be 
generalized to organizational outcomes other than job satisfaction. 
A host of organizationally desired variables exist, and Alutto and 
Belasco did not direct their argument to any one in particular. In 
fact, their writings never even specifically mention job satisfaction. 
Possibly their argument carries more weight with respect to other 
outcomes, in particular those not closely connected to job satisfac- 
tion. However, this is no reason for eliminating job satisfaction 
from further study. There are obviously many definitions of job 
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satisfaction and many ways of ooerationalizing each definition. The 
present study investigated only one. Various facets of job satis- 
faction (including satisfaction with pay, co-workers, supervision, 
and the like) were not studied nor were such more complex concepts 
such as Herzberg's intrinsic and extrinsic dichotomy. 

Third, it is possible that the Alutto-Belasco argument would 
be sustained if other measurement or scoring procedures were 
utilized. Because the findings of the present study indicate a 
problem with using summated measures to operationalize decisional dis- 
crepancy, it may well be that the Alutto-Belasco argument cannot be 
demonstrated by merely subtracting Likert-type responses to self- 
reported scales of actual and desired levels of decisional partici- 
pation. As in preceding studies, our data are totally perceptual 
and subjective in nature. Such data are always subject to the 
possibility that the responses to the study do not mirror reality. 
For example, if the teachers exhibited a strong desire to partici- 
pate in organizational decision making because they thought it a 
socially acceptable response, the resulting data might not present 
a fair test of the Alutto-Belasco theory. Similarly, several 
scholars since French, Israel, and As (1966) have warned researchers 
to differentiate between actual (or observed) participation and 
psychological participation. Psychological participation is the 
amount of influence which subordinates perceive themselves as having. 
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Psychological participation may or may not have any relation to the 
actual influence owned by a subordinate, which can only be assessed 
by the observations of a third and neutral party. Although logic 
would dictate otherwise, perhaps the Alutto-Belasco argument per- 
tains only to observed participation. 

In any case, it is abundantly evident that the present inves- 
tigation did not fully resolve the validity of the Alutto and Belasco 
concept. As is often the case, the study raises more questions than 
it has answered. 

Potentially most significant, however, is the empirical support 
given by the study to defining decisional participation as at least 
bidimensional. The increase in predictive power which was observed 
when both the frequency and extent of participation were considered, 
as opposed to the power of either taken singly, has great import 
both for future research and administrative action. Of course, the 
evidence presented for bidimensionality, which supports the notions 
of several theoreticians, calls into question the findings of any 
prior studies which used a unidimensional definition. Moreover, it 
must stimulat-e further exploration of yet other dimensions. Bridges 
(1967), for example, speaks of the potential effect of different 
constitutional arrangements specifying the procedures by which a 
small group will arrive at a decision: parliamentary, democratic- 
centralist, or participant determining. Some work has already been 
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conducted to demonstrate the utility of this concept. But how does 
it relate to the other dimensions of decisional participation? 
Does it have any effect? Does it mediate the dimensions? Or is it 
a separate dimension in its own right? 
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